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“He had also a fair knowledge of music.”—p. 485. 


TWO YEARS. 


A TALE OF TO-DAY. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ESTHER WEST,” ETC. ETC. 
—~— 
Cuapter XIV.—Tue Last Link. 


LY went out now with the Macnaughtens, | she had seen little society; and so, gathering together 

like any other young lady of her age. Inthe | two or three young friends who lived in the neigh- 

winter evenings she had learned to sing, and en- | bourhood, she got up a series of little parlour parties, 

Joyed music greatly. Miss Macnaughten found that | at which, from being an onlooker, Nelly soon began 
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to take an active part in assisting at. charades and 
other amusements. 

The New Year had come, and they were going to 
a large party. Nelly’s preparations had been very 
simple, and she was dressedin her evening dress of plain 
white net, lightly trimmed with black, long before the 
other two were ready. It was Nelly’s first and only 
party dress; but Jane and Grace found it difficult to 
choose among theirs. Nelly had gone into their 
room to help them in this important particular, and 
had just persuaded Jane—who, seeing her looking 
lovely in her airy net, was inclined to wear her 
Limerick lace—to put on a newer dress of amber satin, 
which showed her brilliant dark complexion to the 
best advantage, when the servant called her away. 
Some one was waiting for her in the morning room, 
with a message from her mother. 

She flew down-stairs. A respectable-looking woman, 
past middle age, rose from her seat as she entered 
the room, and she recognised the keeper of the 
lodging-house in which her mother lived. 

“T’m sorry to trouble you, miss; but I thought it 
right to come for you at onc’t, you see.” 

Nelly cut her short. ‘‘ Has anything happened to 
my mother ?” she asked. 

“You see, this afternoon, as I was going to send 
up the poor lady’s dinner,” the woman began. 

“ Oh! what is it?” cried Nelly, clasping her hands. 
“Do tell me. I must go to her at once.” 

“Well, miss, I was a telling of you. Just as I 
was getting the dinner, the poor lady was seized with 
a fit.” 

“Oh, mother—mother!” cried Nelly, piteously, 
just as Miss Macnaughten entered the room. 

“What is the matter?” she said, addressing the 
woman in her tones of command. 

“Mrs, Chapelle was seized with a kind of fit this 
afternoon, and I thought I would come round and 
let the young lady know.” 

“You ought to have come at once,” said Miss 
Macnaughten. 

“TI came as soon as I could,” said the rather 
harassed-looking woman ; “as soon as all the dinners 
were over. I couldn’t spare the girl were it ever so, 
for I’m quite full at present.” 

“Have you sent for a doctor ?” 

“« No, ma’am.” 

“Nelly, my child, the carriage is at the door; 
Pll drive you round in a few minutes, and send the 
doctor on my way back.” 

“Oh, thank you!” and Nelly kissed Miss Mac- 
naughten fervently, and leant for a moment, as if 
for support, upon her ample bosom. 

“You must wrap up, though,” said Miss Mac- 
naughten; and, seeing Nelly look utterly oblivious, 
she went and fetched a thick cloak, wrapped her up 
in it, and, throwing on her. own, led the way.to the 
door, saying, “ Come with us, my good woman.” To 
the servant who opened the door, she said, “ Tell the 





young ladies not to be alarmed, should they coms 
down before I return, I shall be back again in leg 
than half an hour.” 

As they drove along, Nelly laid her hand on Miss 
Macnanghten’s, and she, though not given to cares. 
sing, held it in one of her own. 

When they reached the house, the woman, rather 
more collected than before, informed them that Mr, 
Chapelle was asleep—that she had run up-stairs 
every half hour after getting her to bed, and found 
her sleeping. They stole into the room where she 
lay. To Nelly she seemed profoundly slumbering; 
but to Miss Macnaughten’s ear the deep, har 
breathing signified something other than natu] 
repose. ‘hey watched her for a few minutes in 
silence, and then, telling Nelly to stay quietly 
beside her mother, Miss Macnaughten hurried away, 
“I will send the.doctor,” she said, “and come again 
myself, to-night ;” and she left her. 

“Nelly’s mother is ill,’ Miss Macnaughten had 
said to Jane and Grace, when she returned and found 
them waiting, and rather nervous about what had 
happened. “I haveleft her with her, and shall call 
as we return,” 

“Tam so sorry,” said Grace. 

“Tt is such @ pity after getting a dress for the 
occasion,” said Jane. 

“ And looking ‘se well in it,” rejoined Grace. 

“Let us go now,” said Miss Macnaughten; and, 
having given a look of critical inspection over each— 
a look which took in their very glove buttons—she 
marshalled the way to the carriage. 

“It seems almost hard-hearted,” whispered Grace, 
as they rolled along, “to go without Nelly. I shan't 
enjoy it half so much.” 

‘What else could we do?” replied her sister. “It 
would have been absurd to take off our things and 
sit moping in the house because she was obliged to 
stay at home with her mother. Only fancy how such 
an excuse would sound.” 

“Of course it would be absurd,” answered 
Grace, “but it seems hard-hearted to go, all the 
same.” 

The party was at the house of an eminent physician, 
whose young wife had been an éléve of Miss Mac 
naughten’s, and who added a love of gaiety and’ 
social distinction to a very considerable love and 
knowledge of literature. Her parties were vey 
pleasant, and the Macnaughtens were frequently 
invited. Music and conversation were the usual 
entertainments provided, but sometimes a little 
dancing closed the evening. The host generally 
made his appearance only towards the close, and om 
the brother of the hostess, Mr. Dalrymple, devolved 
the duty of helping to make the evening as agreeable 
as possible. He did not find his task a difficult one. 
Every one was willing to find the attentions of a par 
ticularly handsome man, possessed of a nice property, 
agreeable. He did not dance, though his youth 
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could hardly be said to be over. He had no objection 
to the amusement, but did not like it; so when 
dancing commenced he was given over to the dow- 

On such occasions he looked out for Miss 
Macnaughten and enjoyed her racy talk. He had 
also found out that Nelly could talk on some subjects; 
and as Jane and Grace had each given him a ver- 
sion of her history, he frequently did talk to her in 
this way. 

The guests had assembled when the Macnaugh- 
tens arrived. The host they encountered at the 
top of the stairs, just in the doorway of the drawing- 
yoom, where his jolly face would be seen at intervals 
throughout the evening, taking care, as Miss Mac- 
naughten told him, not to breathe the atmosphere 
within. The hostess was doing duty not very far off, 
receiving her friends as they entered. Mr. Dalrymple 
was, as usual, on the look-out: he always seemed on 
the look-out for some one who never came. When 
the footman announced the Macnaughtens, he gave 
a start forward, but remained where he was till they 
had shaken hands with his sister. Then he ad- 
vanced to meet them, with always that look beyond, 
which was more marked to-night than ordinary. He 
had a sentence for each—grave for the elder lady, 
smart for Jane, and pretty for Grace. Then he 
asked abruptly, “What has become of Miss Chapelle ?” 

Miss Macnaughten answered, “Her mother has 
had a rather sudden seizure, and she has been obliged 
to stay with her.” 

“Tndeed, I am very sorry,” said Mr. Dalrymple. 

“She meant to enjoy herself,” said Jane; “so 
you are none the worse.” 

“Did she P” he said absently. 

They were still standing, when one gentleman 
came up to speak to Miss Jane, and another pre- 
sented himself to her sister. 

“We may go to the wall now,” said Mr. Dalrymple, 
addressing Miss Macnaughten, and offering her his 
am with a smile; “my duties will be exceedingly 
light to-night.” 

They sat for some time in silence, Miss Mac- 
naughten watching through her gold eye-glass the 
movements of her charges. She made up her mind 
that Jane was not looking so well as usual. She did 
not seem in spirits. 

It was Mr. Dalrymple who spoke first. He also 
had been following the two slight figures, as, they 
fitted about in evident enjoyment among the other 
guests, 

“I am sorry you were not able to persuade Miss 
Chapelle to come,” he said. 

“Tnever thought of persuading her,” Miss Mac- 
naughten replied; “her mother was much too ill 
to be left. She is dying, I fear, though I did not 
Say 80 for fear of shocking the girls.” 

“Then she will be alone in the world, will she 
Not: she has no other relations ?” 

“None that I know of.” 





“And she is under your care till her marriage 
takes place ?” 

“Who told you about her marriage ?” asked his 
companion. “Oh, those girls! I ought not to have 
trusted them.” 

“T fear I must not attempt to screen my informants ; 
but I will venture to defend them. It is not fair to 
allow a young lady of Miss Chapelle’s attractiéns to 
go about under false pretences: she might do any 
amount of damage.” 

“ Nelly has not a spark of coquetry about her, and 
is, I believe, very much satisfied with her intended 
husband.” 

“Satisfied! Is that all you can say? I thought 
there was something doubtful about the engage- 
ment,” and his face brightened. “If it is not a 
breach of confidence” he added, “would you tell me 
all about it?” 

“T don’t think I ought,” she answered. “I would 
not like Jane and Grace talked over, and neither do 
I like Nelly’s engagement to be canvassed. You 
have no right to know,” she added, mischievously. 

“T have the best possible right,” he answered, 
speaking low and earnestly.» “‘ My own happiness is 
at stake in the matter.” 

Miss Macnaughten looked up keenly in his face to 
make sure that he was serious, and what she read 
there made her serious too. 

“The sooner: you give up every thought of the 
kind the better,” she replied, kindly but unsym- 
pathisingly. “Nelly is bound by every tie of love, 
and honour, and gratitude to a most deserving young 
man.” 

“T wish I had been that deserving young man,” 
he said, trying to put a cheerful face on the matter, 
and looking rueful. ‘You must keep my counsel,” 
he added. 

She promised, and he rose and turned away; and 
Miss Macnaughten saw him no more till supper- 
time. 

She was lost in astonishment at what had taken 
place. There was a man who might pick and choose 
among a hundred or so, and his choice must fall on 
Nelly—on Nelly who was engaged already, and whom 
he had not met more than half-a-dozen times; while 
Jane and Grace, whom he had known as many years, 
were passed by. Well, there was no accounting for 
tastes. 

After supper, Miss Macnaughten and her nieces 
left; the former, according to her promise, to call 
on Nelly. 

“ What was Mr. Dalrymple talking about so ear- 
nestly ?” inquired Jane, during the drive. 

Miss Macnaughten hesitated: she was the worst 
person in the world to tell a secret to: she was 
sure to let it out. 

“Nothing very particular, love,” she answered. 

“Oh, aunty!” laughed Grace, “I’m sure it was. 
That’s the way you speak when you don’t want us to 
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know something. I can’t see your face, else I would 
be sure.” 

“It was about Nelly,” said Jane, “for I heard 
her name once.’ There was the slightest shake in 
Jane’s voice, as she continued, “was it a proposal, 
aunt ?” 

‘ What could put such a thing in your head ?” 

” “T have thought lately it would come to that, and 
I felt convinced of it to-night: he looked so dis- 
appointed when he saw she was not with us.” 

“ Do tell us what he said,’’ cried Grace, 

“Now, don’t tease me, girls,” said Miss Mae- 
naughten, and Jane knew as well as if she had been 
told that she had guessed aright. 

Miss Macnaughten, who seemed made of iron as 
far as fatigue was concerned, left the young ladies at 
their own door, and drove on to the lodging of 
Nelly’s mother. It was about two in the morning; 
but she had asked the woman of the house to sit up 
for her, and she hoped to persuade Nelly to leave her 
post for a few hours’ rest. 

She found her sitting by the bed where she had 
left her, with the shawl wrapped heedlessly over her 
evening dress. The sleeper was still sleeping on; 
but the doctor had already told Nelly that it was a 
sleep from which she might never wake again. To 
the proposal to go and rest from her watching she 
shook her head in silence; so Miss Macnaughten 
left her again, to return early the next day and find 
her still at her post. 

It was the opinion of the doctor that the poor lady 
had but a few days at most to live, and, therefore, 
Miss Macnaughten made arrangements for Nelly to 
remain witk her to the end—and the end was not 
far, though she did wake to consciousness before it 
came, and knew Nelly, and bade her farewell before 
setting out on the awful journey. Then she fell 
slowly back again into the unconsciousness of death, 
calling on Mary and her husband, and even the little 
ones she had lost, and addressing them as present 
with her. 

On the third day she died—and the last link that 
bound Nelly to her past was broken. 





CHAPTER XV. 
PATRICIAS PORTION. 

“ My daughters will share equally with their brother 
when I am gone; in the meantime, whatever sum 
you can put down, say £5,000, I will give an equal 
sum as Patricia’s portion. I should not like a 
daughter of mine to marry, neither should I like her 
to be married, for money.” 

It was Mr. Palmer senior who spoke thus when 
his daughter’s suitor, Mr. Horace Eden, had been put 
to the question with regard to ways and means, and 
had politely hinted that a little more capital to invest 
in his business would be very acceptable. What that 
business was did not appear very clearly to outsiders. 











Mr. Eden gave himself the name of “ Ameticay 
agent,” and had offices in the City—that is to say, 
a pair of doors on a landing of a house in Adile 
Lane purported to belong to him, one of which wa 
marked “ private,” and at the other of which sat, 
small boy, either asleep or busy doing nothing, My 
Eden talked in his large way about “ my people,” the 
people being represented by the small sleepy boy, 4 
big book lay on the desk, and in the drawers there 
was letter-paper headed ‘‘ Eden and Co.” Whether 
the company was large or small, no one knew, or 
whether indeed that, too, was not represented by the 
boy. Most likely, in the imaginative mind of My, 
Eden, Mr. Jobson figured as the company, and Mr, 
Jobson’s brother, who was generally in America, and 
to whom consignments were made by the pair. It 


| was a three-cornered sort of business, for it seemed 


always to require a trio to work out its transactions, 
In fact, they accommodated one another, and laughed 
to scorn the conclusions of Cobbett, though ready 
enough to back paper against gold. 

Mr. Eden lost no time in communicating to his 
friends the proposal of Papa Palmer, as he jocosely 
termed the father of his intended wife, and calling 
upon them for aid. The friends were, of course, his 
newest—those who had not yet been converted into 
enemies, and, over and above the desire to help a 
friend, there was the pleasure of helping to “do” 
man possessed of money. A great effort was made 
on his behalf—of course not without hopes of a quid 
pro quo—and the money was raised—real money, 
thanks to the bill brokers, and not the mere sem- 
blance thereof. Mr. Palmer was rather astonished 
He had not expected Mr. Eden to produce £5,000. 
He did not keep so much ready money by him, though 
he was possessed of a very considerable income. He 
was rather astonished and a little suspicious ; but Mr, 
Eden had the audacity to pretend that a wealthy 
cousin had helped him now, and was willing to help 
him still further. This accommodating cousin had 
not only presented him with £5,000, but had promised 
to procure for him a bank credit for £5,000 more, 

Mr. Palmer was obliged to be satisfied, though 
haunted by a vague feeling that all was not right, 
He would have liked to make Patricia and her lover 
wait for a year or two, as he had made Harry wait, 
but he had himself named the terms, in the hope 
that Mr. Eden might not be able to accept them 
Now that he had accepted and fulfilled them there 
was nothing to be done by a man of his word but to 
keep them—to complete the bargain and pay down 
the £5,000 promised on his part. He had some odd 
thousands in Consols, and out of these he proceeded 
to realise the stipulated sum. 

The arrangements for the wedding were entered 
upon immediately. It was Patricia’s wish that these 
should be as simple as possible. This money w4 
not to be tied up by settlement, so there was 00 
delay on that score; it was to be handed over to het 
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husband at once, and would, he said, enable him to 
make a great advance in business. A quiet wedding 
was not much in accordance with Mr. Eden’s wishes, 
but he yielded the point with grace. In the 
meantime he took a handsome new house in South 
Kensington, and furnished it regardless of expense. 
It was rather out of keeping with the income he had 
named as that which they were likely to have for a 
few years. It was much more appropriate to fifteen 
thousand than to fifteen hundred; but neither 
Patricia nor Anne had seen enough to know this. 

“Tt is better to have a handsome and well-furnished 
house,” Horace had said, when they had thought it 
somewhat too magnificent; “it helps one in business. 
We won’t need it all at present, you know; but we 
can expand with our income. I am fond of stability. 
Don't like to be always moving up; it is nearly as 
bad as always moving on.” 

The marriage took place in the parish church, with 
only the family present. Harry was groomsman 
and Anne was bridesmaid, and Mr. Palmer gave his 
daughter away. None of Mr. Eden’s family were pre- 
sent, though letters and one or two presents had been 
sent. From his father and mother, an ld couple, 
living with their unmarried eldest daughter in the 
Dorsetshire rectory, came a very solemn and subdued 
epistle, written by the latter, exhorting their son to 
righteousness of life, and blessing their daughter-in- 
law as if she had done some deed of rescue. He 
seemed reluctant to produce the letter, and would 
have preferred reading it; but at last gave it up, 
pleading their age, infirmity, and loneliness for its 
evidently unjoyous tone. For the rest, his brothers 
were far and wide-—one in India, two in the navy, 
and one gone out as a colonist to Canterbury, New 
Zealand. The presents were from sisters, married, in 
the neighbourhood of London, but just gone out of 
town at the time when an introduction ought to have 
taken place. Their letters were not quite cordial either. 
It might be that they considered Horace was marry- 
ing beneath him. 

Patricia was happy in her own undemonstrative 
way. When she trusted, she trusted to the full, and 
she had none of the doubts which haunted the others. 


They, indeed, did not doubt Horace Eden’s good in- | 
tentions ; they had only begun to doubt his resources. | 


“A very good fellow, but rather extravagant,” 
Harry had said. “I wish Patricia and he would wait 
till he was a little more settled; but I suppose it’s 
20 use my saying anything now.” And so to her he 
said nothing, and it would have been just as he sup- 
posed if he had. 

Patricia went blindfold to the sacrifice. Horace 
Eden admired her immensely—nay, loved her as well 
4 such a man can love; and he never admired her 
80 much as on that wedding morning, in her pearly 
white array, with her grand beauty and her calm 
and stately mien, as she stood by the altar where he 
offered his sacrilegious vow, for he was about to 





promise love and loyalty to a woman whose hand he 
had obtained by a fraud, which, had she known it, 
would have caused her to turn from him in dis- 
dain. And what could the man be thinking of? 
He was curiously speculating, as he afterwards con- 
fessed, on the chances which the woman by his side 
might have had under other circumstances—chances 
of favour, and love, and splendid happiness, or at 
least of splendour. He was conscious of a kind of 
pity for her in what she had missed. 

But she missed nothing in those first months of 
marriage. They went away together to Jersey for a 
fortnight, and he was all that was tender and atten- 
tive. The little island was in its mid-May glory, 
carpeted from cliff’s edge to cliff’s edge with flowers. 
He was of the physical nature that basks in sunshine, 
and gulps down great draughts of pleasure from the 
coarser sensations, not that which airily revels in the 
mere sense of beauty and brightness. But Patricia 
herself was a little slow to appreciate the latter, and 
she never lacked his sympathy when she did. He 
appreciated the sea and the fresh air, and a good 
dinner when he returned from his stroll or drive—he 
was too lazy to walk; but seeing she looked with an 
artistic eye for colour, he would point out the hyacinths 
under the trees, growing so thick that the blue 
seemed a little sheet of water; or exclaim, “ Isn’t it 
glorious!” over a fie:d that blazed with gold." So 
they made the tour of the island, and returned to 
their new home with great satisfaction. 

“I fear you may be lonely when I am at 
business,” said Horace, who acted a part for the 
mere love of acting, when the bare necessity for it 
was over; “ but I hope you will amuse yourself.” 

And he would put down the books that he thought 
she would like, and order them for her, and even 
read them himself, and talk them over. 

He had also a fair knowledge of music, and would 
spend evening after evening téte-d-téte with her with- 
out a murmur. He enjoyed it in fact—enjoyed her 
beauty and her happiness, and the handsome airy 
rooms, and the easy lounges, and the musie, and the 
reading as really better things than the company of 
coarse-looking and coarse-speaking men, and tavern 
dinners and suppers, and cigar smoke and noisy, 
empty talk. 

And yet, as he sat and enjoyed these really 
good things, there was hanging over his head 
the sword of Damocles, in the shape of a threatened 
invasion of duns. He had, of course, refunded 
the £5,000 with which he had decoyed a like 
sum out of the pocket of Mr. Palmer, and for 
which he had had to pay smartly besides; but 
he had resolved to be most economical in regard 
to the remainder of the real £5,000. He was not 
going to do anything so ridiculously extravagant 
as pay his debts. The handsome furniture was also 
unpaid for, and the wines, &c., which the master of 
the house ordered, and the cost of which he was sup- 
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posed to defray. He kept the money for his specu- 
lations, and resolved to use it frugally even in that 
direction. _He preferred to risk other people’s rather 
than his own, and he set his wits to work to diminish 
the risk as soon as possible. He even speculated on 
the possibility of becoming a fair trader. But any- 
thing like fair trading was out of the question, 

_starting with a yearly expenditure which was eating 
up his capital at the rate of £2,000 a year. So he 
preferred to go on without thinking of the future, 
and trusting to good luck for the present. 

Patricia did her part to perfection, and greatly 
increased her husband’s credit. She received his 
friends well and quietly, and was asked out on her 
own account, where, if she had known it, she would not 
have been asked on her husband’s. He was always 
breaking fresh ground, getting into new sets, with 
the exception of a few intimates, and these Patricia 





— 
did not like. She had a particular dislike to the 
Jobsons. They, too, had moved westward, and set up 
in great style, Mrs, Jobson giving evening partiég, gt 
which the suppers were splendidly served; and the 
music was by professionals, and at which the litt, 
woman dressed and danced, and, it may’ be added, 
ate and drank, to her great enjoyment. Happily thy 
eating and drinking were dainty, the beverage neve 
being stronger than lemonade or claret cup,’ Mp, 
Jobson drove a spring vehicle, with a boy bobbing 
behind, and Mrs. Jobson had one to match, only, 
little more feminine in its structure. iif 
Patricia did not like them, and was at no pains ty 
conceal her dislike. ‘One cannot always choose in 
one’s business relations,” was her husband’s answer 
when she spoke to him on the subject, and Patriciy 
was content. Horace was a martyr to business, « 
(To be continued.) 








PRACTICAL LESSONS FROM 


THE HISTORY OF BALAAM. 


BY THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A., HONORARY CHAPLAIN IN ORDINARY TO THE QUEEN, VICAR OF HOLY 
TRINITY, PADDINGTON, AND FORMERLY HULSEAN LECTURER. 


NISTORY, we are told, is philosophy 

teaching by example. Thisis certainly 

fs true of sacred history. For therein 

¢ the highest philosophy possible to 

: our fallen state, the knowledge of 

good and evil, is set before us in parable—living 

and moving figures being made to pass before our 

eyes, warning us how to refuse the evil, and direct- 
ing us how to choose the good. 

We follow up the remarks of our last paper by 
considering some practical lessons deducible from 
the history of Balaam. 

1. One lesson is, that among those who fall 
away from God, none fall so grievously or so far 
as those who have previously abounded in religious 
light and knowledge. 

Allowing, as of course we must, that in the 
beautiful prophecies to which Balaam gave utter- 
ance he spake not of himself, but only as he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost, yet his clear knowledge 
of the Divine purposes, his customary habit, with 
whatever of mental reservation, of seeking direc. 
tion and counsel from above, his touching and 
tender aspiration that he might die the death of 
the righteous—all testify to his being a man of 
enlarged religious intelligence, and a considerable 
theoretical acquaintance with the realities of a 
spiritual and inner life. A still more striking tes- 
timony to his advanced spiritual knowledge we 
have in the book of Micah, where, according to the 
reading of our best expositors, it is by Balaam, 
speaking to Balak, those beautiful words are 
uttered, “ He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 





to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” Now, putting these Scriptual 
intimations together, what a dark character stands 
out upon the canvas! © Here is a man who has 
heard the words of God, has seen visions ofthe 
Almighty, who is uttering glorious prophecies of 
Messiah, who is describing the spiritual triumphs 
of the saints, who is possessed with a vivid mental 
picture of the righteous passing with calm joy- 
ousness into his eternal rest, who yet, at the 
same moment, is cherishing all the duplicities ofa 
traitorous and false heart—ay, with cool and 
crafty deliberation is scheming for the spiritual 
ruin of an entire population, ruining the souls o 
men and with a mocking kiss betraying the cause 
of God! 

The lesson is instructive. It may almost be 
doubted whether any utterly irreligious man, 8 
man brought up without any knowledge of Godat 
all, could have fallen into such depths of moral 
baseness as this Balaam did. It seems to be $ 
bathos of guilt possible only to men whd have 
abused religious lighf and privilege. And for 
these, it seems to be the Nemesis of an inevitable 
moral law. A man who once begins tampering 
with his sense of the right and the true, never 
knows where he will stop. The light which ism 
him becomes darkness, and how great is that 
darkness! There is some truth in that principle 
laid down by St. Peter—a truth in philosophy # 
well as a truth of revelation—that a bad mans 
always the worse for having been brought up! 
ligiously. ‘It had been better for them not 
have known the way of righteousness, than, after 
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have known it, to turn from the holy com- | Not less the sin, however, of those who wrestle 
mandment delivered unto them.” with him—who struggle and rebel against the 
9, Another lesson suggested by this history is, ' most intelligible expressions of his will—nay, who ° 
what an awful sin is that of covetousness. even to the menacing remonstance of an angel of 
St: Peter makes this Balaam’s commencing sin. | God would but falter out the hesitating and 
“He loved the wages of unrighteousness.” The heartless promise, “Now therefore, if it displease 
place given to this sin is peculiar to the Christian | thee, I will get me back again.” But, “I gave thee 
theology. Other systems of ethics have blamed a king in mine anger,” is the language of the 
avarice; but it is rather as the sin of unmerciful- | Almighty to Israel. And this is the price of all 
ness,—as involving a lack of those gentler charities | successful struggles with God. He frowns while 
which bind together the human family in ties of he yields. We must take the Divine anger with 
amity and brotherhood. But in the Gospel, it is' our king—must accept a spiritual famine with our 
an offence against God and a man’s own soul: quails—must lay our account with the final with- 
“Qovetousness which is idolatry.” And again:  drawalof his Spirit, while obtaining the permission 
“The love of money is the root of all evil.” Well, to oppose his will: Oh! pray we earnestly that 
inthe case of Balaam you have this root of all evil God would take from us all hurtful choices. And 
ding. You see the great tree of evil shoot up: if at any time our way be really doubtful, and we 
and the soul-destroying fruit it bears. Censcience | go to seek counsel from above, let us see to it that 
is tampered with: the express commands of God | we are in a frame to take counsel. It is an awful 
are resisted; evil designs are covered over with a | thing to go and consult God upon a matter when 
show of sanctity ; a scheme for the destruction of | the mind is made up beforehand: to seek advices 
souls is laid with cool and crafty deliberation, and | when we only want his consent to a foregone 
the wretched slave of covetousness perishes among | conclusion ; to ask the leave which, though all the 
the enemies of God. Oh! let us realise the es-| aspects of his providence should be against us, 
sential antagonism between the love of gain and | we intend to take. Permission, in such cases, is 
the love of God. Let us not think to alter the but our soul’s undoing. “I gave them their 
fixed condition of spiritual possibilities. We may | request,’ but I sent leanness withal into their 
choose between Heaven’s blessing and Balak’s | souls.” 
4. Observe again, from this history, what will be 
both. “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” | the certain issue of all debatings with our higher 
3. Again, we are taught by this history the and better convictions. Balaam’s conscience may 
folly of attempting to dissuade God out of the be said to have died hard. Like the expiring of 


| 


course of his apparent purposes—to make him a nearly-extinguished taper, it kept throwing off 


change his mind, and bend the whole current of fitful flashes, till it went out in endless night. His 
his providences into coincidence with our indi-| retiring to meet with God, his discontinuing his 
vidual plans. We cannot fail to notice, as we read enchantments, his closing his first prophecy with 
this narrative, the fixed and stubborn intentness the wish that he might die a happy death, all speak 
with which, from the very first, Balaam kept his of an irrepressible conflict going on in his own 
eye on the proffered rewards of Balak. His re-| breast—of attempts to strangle the dying monitor 


tiring to consult God, on the first embassy, was 
not to ask counsel whether he should go with the 


men, but to ask permission that he might go: | 


whilst his detaining them, on the second occasion, 
argued that, in the worst possible sense of the 
words, he was bent upon “taking heaven by force.” 
Hence his eagerness to make use of the obtained 
permission—his being beforehand with the men 
on their journey—his insensate rage with the 
unoffending ass—his hollow-hearted proposition to 
the angel to go back again—his three successive 
attempts to extort from God permission to curse 
the chosen people. But let us consider how awful 
a thing it is to succeed in these attempts to move 
Heaven from its purpose: for succeed we may. 
The preordinations of God may be made to take 
mand include the granting of our importunate 
desires, and to cause that an apparent deviation 
from the marked-out line of his providences 
should become the nearest way to their fulfilment. 


within—of those complex turns and doubles which 
sinners have recourse to whenever they would call 
evil good, and bitter sweet, and darkness light, 
| yea, and would believe it to be what they call it. 
For the success of these self-deceptions there is no 
difficulty in accounting. Wishes will get to a con- 
clusion long before right reason does, and when 
the fever of excited passion has to enter the lists 
with conscience, it is as the strife between a living 
dog and a dead lion. The fault of Balaam then— 
the fault of ourselves whenever we fall—is not that 
we allow conscience to be worsted in an encounter 
with our wishes, but that we ever allow such an 
encounter to begin. Conscience loses all power 
immediately a suspicion is thrown upon her first 
verdicts—immediately we allow her to be ques- 
tioned and catechised. at the bar of human 
preferences —immediately her high and unseen 
claims are subjected to a degrading. competition 
with the glitter of earthly rewards—the silver, and 
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gold, and dignities of Balak. Suspect then, at the 
beginning, all debatings with your first sense of 
duty. Do not keep temptation in your house just 
while you make inquiry. It is Satan’s hostage. 
Find house-room for his rewards for a night, and 
he is sure of your company with his messengers in 
the morning. 

5. There is one other reflection arising out of 
our subject which, however, I can only mention; I 
mean the hurtful influence upon character of using 
religious language insincerely. Balaam evidently 
sought to make “a gain of godliness.” There is 
observable throughout a studied affectation of 
superior sanctity; a pretence to a higher and more 
scrupulous piety than would be claimed by other 
men; insomuch that it was at the very moment he 
was harbouring thoughts of direst malignity and 
evil, that he gave utterance to the prayer, so 
strangely associated with the history of the worst 
of men, “ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” Now we may be 
free from hypocrisy of so deep a dye as this. But 
we must beware of approximations. I fear we all 
like to be thought better than we are: and in the 
company of religious people especially, are apt to 
adopt a tone, and manner, and language, which are 
rather put on for the sake of others, than quite 
natural to ourselves. I cannot stay to explain 
further. The remark is only cautionary. But it 
will not be without its use if it make us observant 
of the rule, never to speak more religiously than 
we desire to feel. The allowing of ourselves in 
these hollow and unfelt expressions of piety, just 
to please others, has a tendency to impair the 
frankness of natural character, to injure the de- 
licacy of the religious sense, to afford scope for 
the subtleties of the deceived heart, to take God’s 
holy name in vain. 


But I must conclude. The character we have 
been studying is at first sight a great problem: 
so strangely blended in Balaam are the elements 
of seeming good and evil. We have had to con- 
template a man, at heart a very bad man, bent on 
compassing at any cost his own selfish objects, 
ready to ruin a people, both in body and soul, if 
necessary to his purposes; and yet anxious to 
retain the favour of God; having a belief in the 





reality of religious rewards, and wishing to share 
in them; nay, so persuaded that the good man jg 
the only happy man, that, in the contemplation of 
that death to which he knew he must come, to die ag 
only good men die, was the most ardent aspiration 
of his soul. A great mystery, but such the mystery 
of iniquity always is. One thing we learn from it 
at all events: What a hard thing it is for a man, 
however bad he may be, to get religion altogether 
out of him. And how long he will keep up the 
show of it, even when he knows he has nothing 
more. Why, the worst men will pray and read 
their Bibles, and even ask God’s consent to do 
some bad thing, just as this Balaam did. What 
are we taught, then, from all this? Why, “that 
the human heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked.” Trust we to any guide, as to 
our religious state, rather than trust wholly to 
that. For it will endorse any fraud; find an ex- 
cuse for any habit; justify any neglect of duty; 
write venial against any sin. But how then are 
we to know ourselves? Why, by looking into the 
perfect law of liberty, by holding the mirror or 
Scripture close up to our own souls, and by pray. 
ing earnestly and honestly, that, in the face of that 
mirror we may see all our dark stains and spots. 
God suffers none to be deceived as to their state 
but those who wish to deceive themselves. “He 
that believeth on the Son of God, hath the witness . 
in himself.” The rule he walks by is his witness. 
The wages he works for is his witness. The guide 
he follows is his witness. If, like Balaam, he have 
gone in the path of the vineyard with only an ex- 
torted permission from God—if he have bribed or 
coerced his conscience to let him do wrong—if he 
have run greedily after the error of Balaam for 
reward, “a deceived heart hath turned him aside,” 
and he shall fall. But if he be one who habitually 
asks of God, and means to be guided by the 
answer ; if the first whisper of a forbidding con- 
science decides him what course he shall take; if 
in all his intercourse with his fellow-men he makes 
it a rule not to go beyond the word of the Lord, to 
say less or more—then may he confidently believe 
that the way he is taking is the right way, and the 
end he shall arrive a‘ will be the right end; he 
shall die the death of the righteous, and his last 
end shall be like his. 





MOTHER AND CHILD. 


. 74 OTHER, mother, bend above her, 
NI Clasp her to thy heart— 
~ Clasp and kiss and fold and love her, 
For she is a part 
Of thee, whate’er thou art, 


Mother, mother, let no sorrows 
Shade the joys that seem : 

Let no thoughts of black to-morrows 
Mingle with the gleam 
Of her young life and dream. 
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Mother, let thy faith be surer, 
Holier, undefiled ; 

Let thy life be grander, purer, 
For this little child, 
Who smiles as Jesus smiled. 


Lo! the heavens break in beauty ; 
Catch the light that falls— 
Wrap it round thee, as a duty, 
Like a rampart’s walls, 
Till the trumpet calls. 
Marruras Barr, 








THE HYMNS OF ENGLAND.—V. 


SONGS OF DELIVERANCE. 
aae\OME, see how these Christians can 
| die.” Thiswas said when, amid the fires 
/ of persecution, the martyrs gave up 
their lives for the testimony of the 
m truth. But there have been other fires, 
besides those of persecution, through which Chris- 
tians have been called to pass and to glorify God. 
The slow fire of lingering disease, the life-long 
struggles against things which oppose them- 
selves, the constant battle with inward foes— 
these have been the trials of the life; and the 
adversaries have wondered whether the sufferer 
would curse God and die, or endure unto the end. 
Life’s last words are ever full of interest, and 
some of the richest legacies left to the Church 
have been the farewell utterances of her children. 
It is interesting to study the hymns which have 
been written on the subject of death, and then to 
see how the writers died. Did those who wrote 
so triumphantly of death die triumphantly? Did 
those who sung, “ Thanks be to God that giveth 
us the victory,” come off more than conquerors 
at last ? 

We are tempted sometimes, in reading hymns 
which tell so fluently of joys and consolations in 
the hour and article of death, to think that it is 
comparatively easy to preach, but very hard to 
practise; and when we have seen how these 
hymnists could write, we feel we should like to 
see how they could die. To compare the writings 
about death with the deaths of the writers is the 
subject of this paper. 

In the majority of hymns we find death is 
referred to as a person. ‘The “ King of Terrors,” 
the “ Angel of Death,” the “Messenger,” &c., are 
common expressions. They are doubtless allow- 


able—St. Paul is sufficient authority—but the | 


invariable use of figurative language is, perhaps, 
not well when the subject is one of such real and 
practical importance. Many hymns speak of the 
second advent of the Saviour as death, but it is a 
pity to perpetuate a theological error, even though 
it may be an allowable illustration. 

We very strongly object to phrases, more fre- 
quently to be found in Roman Catholic hymnals than 
our own, such as “beauteous death,” “sweet death.” 
Death is a horrible thing; it is the enemy—the last 
enemy to be destroyed. It is repugnant to our 





feeling, and it was intended that it should be g0, 
It may be a universal law, but it is the wages of 
siz. Disease cannot be beautiful or attractive 
it is the fruit of sin. Death cannot be attractive 
or beautiful—it came into the world by sin, The 
exultation of St. Paul is not that death is no 
longer an enemy, but that victory over it may be 
obtained through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We know how variously the thought of death 
affects different minds. To some it is a horror 
of great darkness which passes before the soul, 
Some through fear of death are all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. To some it is simply the 
becoming absent from the body; to some the 
time when heart and flesh shall fail; to others it 
is the longing desire to depart and be with Christ. 
We find all these phases of feeling described 
by our hymn-writers. 

Pope’s Ode is familiar to all, but the sentiments 
expressed in it of the “bliss of dying,” and the 
“languishing into life,” are strangers to many. 
He knew how to write about death, but he had not 
learnt the secret of life. With him it was one long 
disease, not only of body, but of soul. He looked 
to the end with but little hope, and himself-was 

“ Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death and calmly pass away.” 

He held the doctrines of the Romish Church, and 
when asked, as death approached, if a priest 
should be sent for, he said, “I do not think it 
essential, but thank you for putting me in mind.” 
His last words were strangely characteristic: 
“There is nothing that is meritorious but virtue 
and friendship; and, indeed, friendship itself is 
but a part of virtue.” The mistake of his life is 
told in that hackneyed quotation from the “ Essay 
on Man,” “The proper study of mankind is man;” 
and his last words proved his adherence to that 
statement. But the true Christian, whose desire 
is, “Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his,” will surely feel that 
the proper'study of mankind is God. 


Toplady was a mere lad when he strolled one 
Sunday into a barn in Ireland to hear a layman 
preach. The voice of God was heard through the 
voice of the preacher, and he who “sometime 
was far off, was made nigh by the blood of 
Christ.” Henceforth his life was devoted to the 
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gervice of the Saviour—not a long life, for he died 
at the age of thirty-eight, but a life full of labour. 
The last two or three years of his career were 
marked by great suffering. His lungs were 
affected, his health was slowly but surely getting 
worse and worse, and he wrote and spoke as one 
ready and waiting for the expected summons of 
the Master. Listen to what he could say, when 
in illness, upon the subject of death— 
‘* When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of clay, 
Tis sweet to look beyond the cage 

And long to fly away.” 
There is probably no hymn on death to compare 
with that of Toplady’s, entitled “The Dying Be- 
liever to his Soul.” It is a triumphant and exult- 
ing song of deliverance. And although many 
have cavilled at the mode in which the hymn is 
written, yet there is no one who would not wish 
to have the faith which would enable him to say to 
his soul— 

‘Go, He beckons from on high! 
Fearless, to His presence fly ; 


Thine the merit of His blood, 
Thine the righteousness of God. 


“ Burst thy shackles, drop thy clay, 
Sweetly breathe thyself away ; 
Singing, to thy crown remove, 
Swift of wing and fired with love. 


“ Shudder not to pass the stream, 
Venture all thy care on Him ; 
Him whose dying love and power 
Stilled its tossing, hushed its roar.” 


And how did the man who could thus sing of 
death in a transport of holy rapture, die? Just 
as one who had written such hymns might be ex- 
pected to die. The prayer which he had breathed 
for himself in earlier years, and which he has left 
asa priceless gift to the Church, was answered in 
his own experience. 


“ While I draw this fleeting breath— 
When my eyes are closed in death— 
When I soar through tracts unknown— 
See Thee on Thy judgment throne— 
Rock of ages, cleft for me ! 

Let me hide myself in Thee !” 


He was asked in the time of great bodily aistress, 
whether his consolations always abounded. “TI 
cannot say there are no intermissions,” said he, 
“for if there were not, my consolations would be 
more and greater than I could possibly bear; but 
when they abate they leave such an abiding sense 
of God’s goodness, and of the certainty of my 
being fixed upon the eternal Rock Christ Jesus, 
that my soul is filled with peace and joy.” He 
was told that his pulse grew weaker and weaker 
every day. “It is a good sign,” said he, “for my 
death is fast approaching, and blessed be God I 
can add, that my heart beats every day stronger 
and stronger for glory.” Just before his departure 
he said, with tears of joy streaming down his thin 





and wasted face, brightened, however, with a 
heavenly light, “It will not be long before God 
takes me, for no mortal man can live after the 
glories which God has manifested to my soul.” 


“ Such the prospects that arise 
To the dying Christian’s eyes ; 
Such the glorious vista faith 
Opens through the shades of death.” 


Thousands stood around his grave, although he 
had expressed the wish that his funeral should be 
strictly private, and Rowland Hill, who could not 
restrain himself, despite the further wish that there 
might be no funeral sermon, delivered a touching 
oration to the assembled multitude. 

Rowland Hill was an intimate friend of Top- 
lady’s, and an enthusiastic admirer of the poet. 
He does not claim much merit as a hymn-writer, 
although he has left one or two that retain their 
place in our collections— 


** Ye that in His courts are found,” 
and 
** We sing His love who once was slain.” 


But when he was dying he quoted the passage so 
full of hope and trust: “ Hye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him.” And his last words were a quotation 
from a hymn on death, certainly not very poetical, 
but containing such sentiments as so good a man 
could utter with joy— 


** And when I’m to die, 
Receive me, I'll cry, 
For Jesus hath loved me, I cannot tell why ; 
But this I can find, 
We two are so joined, 
He’ll not be in glory 
And leave me behind.” 


Rowland Hill sang a hymn while dying. Bed- 
dome wrote a hymn whiledying. It was a beautiful 
exemplification in a good sense of “the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death.” During his life he wrote 830 
hymns, many of them of great merit. 

Robert Hall wrote an introduction te the volume 
of his collected poems, which was published about 
twenty years after his death, and in it he says :— 

“The variety of the subjects treated of, the 
poetical beauty and elevation of some, the simple 
pathos of others, and the piety and justness of 
thought which pervade all the compositions in the 
succeeding volume will, we trust, be deemed a 
valuable accession to the treasures of sacred poetry, 
equally adapted to the closet and the sanctuary.” 
One of his hymns is entitled ‘‘ Death Inevitable,” 
and was written during a severe illness which he 
had many years before his death. 

If I must die, oh, let me die 
Trusting in Jesu’s blood; 
That blood which full atonement made, 
And reconciles to God. 
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** If I must die, then let me die 
In peace with all mankind, 
And change these fleeting joys below 
For pleasures all refined. 
“Tf I must die, as die I must, 
Let some kind seraph come 
And bear me on his friendly wing 
To my celestial home.” 


The last verse reminds us very much of Dr. Watts. 


“(Of Canaan’s land, from Pisgah’s top, 
May I but have a view, 
Though Jordan should o’erflow its banks, 
T'll boldly venture through.” 


It was Beddome’s great wish that he might die a 


sudden death; he seemed to dread the thought of 


living and not being able to teach and preach. 
His wish—which doubtless was his frequent 
prayer—was gratified; for he was only laid aside 
one Sabbath, and his power of working was not 
withdrawn until the very last, for within an hour 
of his death he commenced the composition of a 
hymn, and wrote the two following verses :— 
** God of my life and of my choice, 
Shall I no longer hear Thy voice ? 
Oh, let the source of joy divine 
With rapture fill this heart of mine. 
** Thou openedst Jonah’s prison doors ; 
Be pleased, O Lord, to open ours ; 
Then will we to the world proclaim 
The various honours of Thy name.” 
And so he died, doing the Master’s work until 
interrupted for a little moment by death, and then 
resuming it ina higher sphere. “ Blessed is that 
servant whom his Lord when he cometh shall find 
so doing.” 
Henry Francis Lyte, one of the sweetest singers 
of our time, was one whose spiritual life was the 


result of being brought into contact with death. | 


He was a clergyman, but not in the highest sense a 
Christian, and was called tothe death-bed of afriend, 
also a clergyman and like-minded. They studied 
the Scriptures together, sought for pardon and re- 
conciliation in the way in which they had preached 
it to others, and together they found the Saviour. 
A new life now dawned upon Lyte: for him to 
live was Christ; but he could hardly finish the 
sentence, “to die is gain.” He longed to live that 
he might labour; but his strength, overtaxed with 
labours of love, failed him, and gradually he sank 
from weakness to weakness. In cne of his poems, 
entitled “Declining Days,” he uttered a prayer 
and a prophecy:— 
“ Might verse of mine inspire 
One virtuous aim, one high resolve impart ; 


Light in one drooping soul a hallowed fire, 
Or bind one broken heart: 
“ Death would be sweeter then; 
More calm my slumber ’neath the silent sod, 
Might I thus live to bless my fellow-men, 
Or glorify my God. 
« e we * s 
“O Thou whose touch can lend 
Life to the dead, Thy quickening graee supply, 


And grant me, swan-like, my last breath to spend 
In song that may not die!” 
The prayer was answered; and that deathlegg 
song is— 
“ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” 

The story of it is very touching. The cold weather 
of 1847 was advancing, and Lyte was recom. 
mended to winter at Nice; but ere he went he 
was constrained to meet once more with his dear 
“fisher folk” in the Brixham Church, and gaye 
to them his parting counsels. He spoke to them 
with all the burning eloquence of one standing on 
the verge of the grave, and then, when he had 
administered the Lord’s Supper, he left the scene 
of his twenty years’ labour never to return. On 
the evening of the day, he gave to a very dear 
relative the last hymn he ever wrote—“ Abide with 
me ”—the hymn which so beautifully breathes the 
earnest, loving spirit of the author—and with it 
the music which he had adapted for it. Not 
long after this was he permitted to remain on 
earth. He arrived at Nice; but only to find there 
his final resting-place. The confidence expressed 
in his last hymn did not fail him when death 
drew near; still he could say— 


“TI fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless: 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness : 
Where is death’s sting ? where, grave, thy victory ? 
I triumph still if Thou abide with me !” 


and faintly uttering “ peace,” “joy,” he fell asleep. 

Philip Doddridge, the friend of Watts and the 
Wesleys and Whitefield—the laborious worker, the 
convert of Richard Baxter and the spiritual father . 
of Wilberforce, the earnest preacher, the beloved 
tutor, and the. gifted writer—has left us several 
beautiful hymns, in anticipation of the change 
which happeneth to all. At the age of seventeen 
he commenced his life work, and continued it with 
unabated energy until his decease, at the age of 
fifty. But mind and body were both overtaxed, 
and he was subject to a pulmonary disease, which 
| eventually became so distressing that he was com- 
| pelled to leave England for change of air. Death 
| was long in prospect, but he could think of it with 
calm and holy joy; and thus he expresses himself 
in the hymn, “ Interval of grateful shade.” 





“ What if death my sleep invade, 
Should I be of death afraid ? 
Whilst encircled by Thy arm, 
Death may shake, but cannot harm. 


“With Thy heavenly presence blest, 
Death is life, and labo=r rest. 
Welcome sleep or death to me, 
Still secure, for still with Thee.” 


The journey to Lisbon was accomplished in 
safety; but the days of Doddridge were numbered. 
His work, however, was not yet done; for, a8 he 
had glorified God in his life, so should he in his 
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death. When life was vanishing away as a vapour, 


and strength was well-nigh gone, he could yet 
write— 
“God of my life! through all its days 
My grateful powers shall sound Thy praise ; 
The song shall wake with opening light, 
And warble to the silent night. 


“When death o’er nature shall prevail, 
And all its powers of language fail, 
Joy through my swimming eyes shall break, 
And mean the thanks I cannot speak. 
“But, O when that last conflict’s o’er, 
And I am chained to flesh no more, 
With what glad accents shall I rise 
To join the music of the skies |” 


Charles Wesley, like Doddridge, died almost 
with the pen in hand and the song upon the 
lips. His hour was come; too weak to raise him- 
self, he requested his wife to write the following 
lines as he dictated them :— 


“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a helpless worm redeem ? 
Jesus ! my only hope Thou art ! 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart; 
O could I catch a smile from Thee, 
And drop into eternity!” 





Very soon the wish was realised; and the service 





of song, interrupted on earth by death, was re- 
newed in heaven. 

Our space will not permit us to tell of Anne 
Steele, the sufferer, who wrote the sweetest hymns 
on resignation, and loved to sing of “the iand that 
is very far off.” 

“ Far-distant land! could mortal eyes 
But half its joys explore, 
How would our spirits long to rise, 
And dwell on earth no more !” 
Faithful unto death, she breathed the words, as 
her spirit took its homeward flight, “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” 

Nor may we tell of Edward Perronet, the author 
of the hymn, “ All hail the power of Jesu’s name.” 
The burden of that song was his cry in death :— 
“Glory to God in the height of his divinity! 
glory to God in the depth of his humanity! glory 
to God in his all-sufficiency! and into his hands 
I commend my spirit.” 

It is pleasant to hear these songs in the night, 
and to think of the singers now chanting new 
songs in the unclouded and unending day; and ‘it 
ig pleasant to think that though “God buries his 
workmen, he still carries on his work.” 
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EJ\HAT’S the matter with Arthur, mother— 


alt 
ay * 
WAw 23 he had somewhat appeased his 
own hunger by eating steadily for 

some minutes. 

The boy was standing apart from the rest of the 
children, peering through the latticed window into 
the starlight, and nearly hidden by the curtain 
which had been drawn across it. The others were 
sitting round a table, eagerly devouring hot potatoes 
and slices of cold bacon. A bright fire was blazing | 
on the hearth, and the cottage and its inhabitants | 
formed a pleasant picture of comfort and cleanliness. 
The only disconsolate object was poor Arthur, a 
good-looking boy of eleven, who kept aloof from the 
rest. 

“Arthur does not deserve to have any supper,” 
replied Mrs. Dudley, gravely; “I desired him to go 
to bed. I do not know why he has not obeyed me.” 

“Come here, my boy, and tell xe what you have 
done to displease your mother,’ said his father, 
stretching out his arm and drawing the boy towards 
him. “Do you think she will forgive you this 
time, if I ask her ?” 

The boy’s lip quivered, but he made no reply: 
Mrs. Dudley, who was only too glad to have an excuse 
for forgiving her son, agreed at once, saying— 


said Joseph Dudley to his wife, as soon | 








“Tt is for Arthur’s own safety that I am obliged 


to punish him. This is the third time that he has 


why does he not come to supper?” | gone into the field beyond Stokes Croft with the 


Pierces. He knows that Andrew is anything but a 
good boy ; and they play close to the Old Well, which 
is a most dangerous place.” 

“I think there is as much danger to him from the 
Pierces as from the Old Well,” replied her husband, 
“for I have very good reason to know that they are 
a bad lot, and the less Arthur has to do with them 
the better.” 

“They came to ask me to play at football with 
them, father ; and I did not like to say no.” 

“You did not like to say that your mother had 
forbidden you to go there, I suppose. That is false 
shame, my boy. But I am sure you are sorry, and 
will not disobey your mother again; so sit down by 
me and ask her for a slice of bacon.” 

Arthur’s spirits returned with his supper, for he 
was really very hungry, and the whole family were 
happily talking and laughing when they heard the 
report of a gun at no great distanee. 

Joseph Dudley was head gamekeeper at Anster 
Park, and lived in one of the lodges. It was a 
picturesque cottage, with a rustic porch covered with 
ivy, and a high gabled roof. One room was a kind of 
show-room, reserved for the use of the family. On 
the walls were stags’ heads, antlers, and cases con- 
taining stuffed birds which had been shot on the 
property, while on the chimney-piece and on shelves 
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in the angles of the room, were rare old bits of 
china. Mrs. Dudley was proud of her pretty house, 
which was a model of neatness and cleanliness, and 
did her great credit. She was devoted to her 
husband and children, and if she had not felt con- 
tinual anxiety about his safety, from occasional 
affrays with poachers, would have been one of the 
happiest of women. 

Months passed: winter was over, and spring had 
deepened into summer. Arthur was growing into a 
tall manly boy, and during the holidays had often 
accompanied his father on his rounds. But now the 
school had met again, and Arthur threw himself 
heart and soul into cricket, which at that time 
oceupied the youths of the village. There was to be 
a grand cricket match in the park—for Lord Anster 
took a great interest in the game—which was to be 
followed by one between Arthur’s school and another 
in the neighbourhood. The boy’s great ambition was 
to take part in this, but as yet he was not considered 
a sufficiently good cricketer to deserve such a distinc- 
tion. The elder boys practised regularly every day, 
but would not allow the younger ones to play with 
them, so they established a cricket club of their own, 
and invited Arthur to join them. 

“We have got a good level cricket ground,” said 
Stephen Crawley, the captain of the younger eleven, 
** in the field beyond Stokes Croft. The two Pierces 
belong to the club, and will let us through their 
father’s garden, which will save half a mile’s walking 
—a good thing this weather.” 

“T will come,” replied Arthur; but, as he said it, 
his conscience reproached him for breaking his word 
to his father, and grieving his mother, whom he 
dearly loved. “ But I do not think it a particularly 
good place,” he added. 

“Oh! if that is all,” said Stephen, sneeringly, 
“we think we know best; so bring your bat and we 
will go there after school.” 

For more than a fortnight Arthur went every day 
with the Pierces, to the field beyond Stokes Croft. At 
first he took no pleasure in the game, the conscious- 
ness of his wrong-doing oppressed him, but this soon 
wore off, and he improved rapidly in his play. 

One evening, when his father came in, he called 
Arthur, and told him that he was to go up to the 
hall the next day, to play cricket with the young 
gentlemen there. 

“Really!” said Mrs. Dudley; “Iam sure they 
show you great favour, Arthur.” 

“T think they do, wife; and my lord spoke up so 
kind and friendly to me, and said, ‘It’s not every 
boy that I should like to come up here and play with 
my sons; but yoursis a good lad, I am sure; he has 
an honest face.” So I was proud to be able to say 
as you were a good boy, Arthur, and were longing to 
follow my trade, and were handy enough with a gun. 
‘A chip of the old block,’ says my lord, laughing ; 
* Well, send your boy up by two o’clock.” So mind 





you are there with your bat in good time to-morrow, 
clean and nice.” 

Arthur had blushed painfully at his father’s words, 
and turned away with a feeling of real pain and dig. 
gust at his own conduct. 

“Why, Arthur, you don’t seem above half pleased,” 
said his mother, looking at him in surprise ; “I should 
have thought it was just the thing you would like.” 

- “Of course Ido; why shouldn’t I?” he replied, 
rather sulkily. 

His mother wondered at his manner, and his father 
thought that he did not like to go up to the’ hall 
alone, and at once offered to go up with him. No 
more was said about it that night, and Arthur went 
early tobed. But he could not sleep. He longed to 
confess his disobedience to his mother, but his cour 
age failed him when he thought of the grief it would 
be to her. Then his bat had been left at Stokes 
Croft, in an old shed at the back of Farmer Pierce’s 
house. How could he fetch it without being seen? 
for, probably, some one would ask what business he 
had there, and perhaps he might not be able to get 
it at all, 

After a restless night, he got up as soon as it 
was light, and, creeping quietly down-stairs, let 
himself out by the back door, intending to fetch his 
bat before any one was up. He ran down the road, 
and through Farmer Pierce’s garden ; but as he passed 
the house a dog barked violently, and the old man 
put his head out of the window, and called out loudly 
to know who was trespassing. Arthur ran as fast as 
he could into the shed, seized his bat, and theminto 
the field at the back of the house, meaning to 
return the other way. He ran on, fearing that some 
one was pursuing him, without looking where he went, 
or remembering the Old Well, which, though not very 
deep, and quite dry, would have been a dangerous 
place to fall down. As he ran, his foot caught in 
the woodwork outside it and he stumbled, but, though 
he quickly recovered himself, the bat which he was 
carrying flew out of his hand, and fell down the well. 
He heard the hollow sound it made with dismay, for 
he knew that, if he went back without it, he should 
be obliged to confess what had become of it, and his 
disobedience would then be known. He was still very 
early. No one at home was up. Was it impossible 
for him to recover it? 

He lay down peering into the dark abyss. He 
could distinguish very plainly something white at the 
bottom. If only he could reach it! 

While he was still looking, he caught sight of the 
rope which had been used for lowering the buckets 
into the well. Surely he could let himself down by 
it. He was an active boy, and a good climber, and 
felt sure that he could easily get up the rope agaill. 

Everything with Arthur was a word and a blow, and 
in another minute he found himself, almost to his own 
surprise, descending rapidly into the dark cavern 
below. The descent was easy, though his hands suf- 
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his jacket, when a hollow rumbling sound startled 
him and made him look up. As he went down he had 
displaced one or two of the projecting bricks of the 
old masonry that lined the well. First one fell down 
and then another, till a considerable portion of one 
side of the upper part fell in together with a quantity 
of earth. At first it fell slowly, and Arthur was able 
to retain his upright position, but the earth and 
stones fell round him till he found himself wedged in 
by them as in a vice, with only his arms free. 

Utterly bewildered, stunned, and terrified, it was 
some time before he could realise his situation. It 
was Teddy’s bark that first recalled him to his senses. 
The dog had followed him, and been an amazed wit- 
ness of the catastrophe, At first Arthur cried long 
and bitterly ; then recovering himself, and collecting 
his energies, with the instinct of self-preservation, he 
whistled to the dog, who answered him by short 
abrupt barks. He could not possibly get down to 
him, and yet the consciousness of Teddy’s presence 
was an immense comfort to him in his lonely under- 
ground prison, for it was very terrible to the boy to 
feel buried alive, with the sunshine and blue sky over 
his head, and shut out from all human aid. 

By this time Arthur’s disappearance had created 
some surprise, and when the breakfast hour passed 
with no signs of the boy, his mother began to be 
anxious as to what could have befallen him. She 
now remembered. having heard the door open softly, 
though she was not up at the time, and scarcely 
noticed it. Now she felt sure that Arthur had let 
himself out at that early hour. 

“Something has happened to the lad, Joseph,” she 
said anxiously to her husband, when the children had 
finished breakfast and were beginning to disperse. 
“T wish I knew where he was.” 

“Up to some mischief, I suppose, and old Teddy 
helping him ; for no one has seen the dog to-day.” 

“How very strange! I was thinking so much of 
Arthur that I did not miss Teddy. He was not 
going to school to-day on account of the cricket; 
besides, his books are here.” 

While his parents were speculating upon Arthur’s 
mysterious disappearance, the boy himself was 
gradually becoming exhausted from want of food; 
and from his increasing terror that no one would 
come to his rescue till it was too late. 

“Oh! if Teddy would only go home and could tell 
them where I am! If I could send him he would 
be sure to come back here to me, and then father or 
Some one would follow him.”’. Yet he shrank from 
sending away-his only companion, though he felt it 
was the single chance of his life being saved. 

“Home, Teddy! go home!” he shouted; but the 
dog did not seem to understand, and continued to 
bark without stirring from the spot. “Home!” 
again shouted the poor boy, growing desperate in his 


fered terribly from the friction of the rope. He terror. 
stooped to pick up the bat, and was buttoning it inside | here.” 








“Go home, Teddy, and bring some one 
The dog seemed to understand him now, 
and, after a minute’s consideration, trotted quickly 
away. 

When Arthur could no longer hear old Teddy’s 
familiar bark, his heart died within him. Then all 
his past life came vividly before him—sins that he 
had forgotten—words and acts of irreverence—his 
carelessness in prayer—and, lastly, the act of dis- 
obedience which had cost him so dear. How bit- 
terly he repented it now! Even that morning he had 
rushed off without saying a single prayer. The tears 
ran down his cheeks as he thought that perhaps God 
had sent this accident upon him as a punishment, and 
he tried to collect his thoughts, and endeavoured to 
say the Lord’s Prayer aloud. The sound of his own 
voice died away with a hollow muffled sound, and 
again a feeling of utter despair came over him. The 
strain and discomfort of his position added to his 
misery, and he grew cold and sick. “O God! help 
me,” he murmured, “and I will never be disobedient 
again!” but his voice became more and more feeble, 
and he fainted away. Now not even Teddy’s eager 
bark, and the voices which were soon to be heard 
above, could rouse him, 

Mrs. Dudley had asked her husband to go out and 
whistle for the dog while she stood in the porch 
to see if he came home. In about half an hour she 
saw the dog come rushing into the house, jumping up 
upon her, and seizing her gown as if imploring her 
to go. with him. 

“Teddy, Teddy, where is my boy? Let us follow 
him, Joseph,” she said to her husband, who came up 
at that moment. ‘Iam sure he will show us where 
he is.” 

The dog seemed satisfied when he found they were 
following him, and trotted on steadily before them 
towards Farmer Pierce’s house. 

“This is no use,” said Mrs, Dudley, in great dis- 
tress, “the boy cannot be here.” 

“Tam not sure,” replied her husband; “we had 
better go on;” and they followed the dog through the 
garden into the field. 

“But he cannot possibly be here,” said Mrs. 
Dudley, stopping short. 

“ Perhaps he may be,” replied her husband, “At 
all events we had better follow Teddy.” 

They did so, and passed through the gate into the 
field. 

“The Old Well!” exclaimed husband and wife at 
once, as they saw the direction the dog took. 

In another moment Joseph Dudley understood 
what had happened, indeed the boy’s head and 
shoulders were plainly visible above the mass of 
earth and rubbish that filled up the bottom of the 
well. 

“ Arthur—Arthur, my boy! speak to me,” said his 
mother distractedly ; but no reply came. “Oh! he 
is killed, Joseph ; I know he is.” But her husband 
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had gone to call assistance, and the poor woman felt 
as if her heart would break from the agony of sus- 
“pense she suffered before his return. 

Several men came kack with him, bringing 
ladders and ropes; but the former were found to be 
useless, and they determined to let some one down by 
a rope, to extricate the boy and bring him up. Many 
people had by this time collected round the place, 
and two men volunteered to go down, Dudley being 
too much agitated to do it safely. 

A strong rope was fastened round one man’s waist 
and held by those above, while he took with him a 
smaller one to tie the boy safely on his back. It took 
some time to extricate Arthur from the mass of 
stones and rubbish by which he had been wedged in, 
anda second man, a mason, was let down to assist. 
Then, slowly and carefully, the boy and his deliverers 
were hauled up above ground, and Arthur was laid, 
apparently lifeless, upon his mother’s knee. 

“He has only: fainted,” said Mr. Manvers the 
clergyman, who had come to the spot on hearing 
there had been an accident. “Some of you carry 
him home, and then, Mrs. Dudley, if you will put 
him into a warm bed, he will recover quickly. Give 
him a little brandy and water as soon as he is 
able to swallow, and I will come and see him in an 
hour.” 

To his mother’s inexpressible relief, Arthur soon 
opened his eyes, and evidently recognised her, though 
he was too feeble to speak. He fixed his eyes upon 
her, as if afraid to lose sight of her again. 

“ Mother, forgive me!” he murmured, as she laid 
him in his own bed, carefully shading the light from 
his eyes. 

“You must not talk now, my boy,” she replied, 
kissing him; “another time you shall tell me all 
that has happened.” 

He soon fell asleep, but his nervous system had 
received a severe shock, and he became restless and 
feverish ; and, for some days remained in a state of 
extreme prostration. No one had imagined that he 
had received any injury, but when he rose from his 
bed, he was unable to walk from pain in his knee. 
The doctor, who was at once sent for, said that the 
tendons were seriously injured, and that he would 
probably be confined to his bed for weeks. 

Arthur was soon able to leave his bed, but it was 
long before he could walk. As soon as he could, Lord 
Anster, who took a great interest in the boy, pro- 
posed that he should be sent away for a time, and 
offered to have him apprenticed to an attorney. 

He spent two years in Bristol learning his work, 
which he did well; but he seemed to have lost all 
spirit, and he could not bear to come home and see 
his brother beginning to take the place he had so 
longed to fill. But he struggled against his dis- 
content, and, by degrees, became reconciled to his 
life. 

In a great city, such as Bristol, he met with many 





temptations, but he steadily resisted them, and when 
he saw the reckless lives led by so many of ‘hig 
companions he felt that he ought to be thankful fo 
all he had suffered, and for the hard lesson he ha 
learned from his fall into the Old Well. 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

221. Mention a rich promise twice spontaneously 
vouchsafed as a free gift, and given the third time 
as a reward of faith. 

222, What two distinct promises did our Saviour 
make his disciples when about to leave them ? 

223. What is meant by the declaration in Gal, i 
15? 

224. Name the last of the revelations of God to 
Abraham. 

225. What celebrated edifice was erected on the 
spot which was the scene of the greatest instance at 
human obedience ? 

226. What sacred relic—divinely appointed, and” 
by which miracles were worked—was destroyed bys 
good king years subsequently ? 

227. An unexampled sorrow, betokened by a word, 
used only once in the New Testament. Name the 
passage. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 462. 

205. Miriam and Deborah prophesied, and: those 
of the tribe of Levi sang in the Temple (Exod, a 
20; Judg. iv. 4). 

206. Of Christ, in his threefold office of Prog 
Priest, and King. The Passover represented the 
sacrifice of Christ; the Feast of Weeks, his teaching 
of the Church by the gift of the Holy Ghost ; andthe 
Feast of Tabernacles was symbolical of the reign of 
Christ. 

207. Polished brass (Exod. xxxviii. 8). 

208. Sarah, the mother of the faithful, aged 127 
(Gen. xxiii. 1). 

209. Acts i, 8. His body was unconfined by the 
laws of nature. He appeared, the doors being shut, 
and vanished from the view of the ‘two disciples of 
Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 31; John xx. 19), and finally, 
unrestrained by the laws of gravitation, rose naturally 
into a cloud that received him out of their sight 
(Acts i. 9). : 

210. Because the disciples were to be witnesses 
of his resurrection (Acts i. 22), and the full recep- 
tion of this fact was necessary for the faith of future 
ages. 

211. The resurrection of Christ’s people is declared 
by St. Paul to be a necessary consequence of Christ's 
resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 16). 

212. Eber, being 464 years old, surviving Abra- 
ham about four years (Gen. xi. 17). 

213. On the sixth day—Friday—man was created 
and subsequently redeemed (Gen. i. 31; Luke , 
xxiii. 54). 

214. The seventh from Adam (Jude 14, 15). 





